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ill. How is metaphysics possible as a natural disposition ?
iv. How is metaphysics possible as a science ?
The answers to these questions form the essential basis for all
rational investigation both in science and philosophy, and the
Critique which discusses them is therefore to be regarded as the
propaedeutic to a system of Pure Reason. The inquiries contained
in it are called transcendental1 inasmuch as they are concerned not
primarily with our knowledge of things but rather with the possi-
bility of knowing things a priori. They are therefore reflexive or
self-conscious. I may accept the propositions 'All bodies are
extended* and * Everything that happens has a cause' without
proceeding to investigate the question ' How is such a priori know-
ledge possible?' Hence the Critique of Pure Reason is a critical
investigation of the possibility of a priori knowledge in the three
departments in which such knowledge is commonly but uncriti-
cally held to exist, namely metaphysics, physics, and mathematics.
Logic is held to be exempt from such criticism in virtue of its purely
formal character. It does not claim to give us a priori knowledge
of things.2
TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC (B 33-6 73)3
[How is pure mathematics possible ?]
The Preface and Introduction have already shown that the
axioms of arithmetic and more obviously those of geometry
were concerned, must be a matter of knowledge, not of mere' belief or opinion.
He was ready to limit the sphere of this knowledge so as to exclude from it the
objects of transcendent metaphysics, but within the phenomenal realm physics
must be not merely supreme but absolutely certain.
Thus he held that the laws of motion, the principle of the conservation of mass,
and the equality of action and reaction could be shown entirely a priori to be
necessarily valid, and he held the same view as to the validity of Euclidean
geometry. The latter he believed could easily be demonstrated; the former only
with great difficulty, though the Critique actually provided the principle of such a
demonstration. As he frequently maintains, it must be possible to draw up a-
complete catalogue of the whole of our a priori knowledge, and for this purpose
the Critique is an indispensable preliminary. As far as physics is concerned, the
task is completed in the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science (1786).
1  B 80, 81.   The different meanings of transcendent and transcendental have
already been mentioned (see note, p. 76), Kant is not entirely consistent in his
adherence to his own distinction, but no difficulty arises except in respect of the
phrase 'the transcendental object'. Most of the passages in which this occurs are
omitted in the second edition, See p. 177, n. 2.
2  Cf. Preface, B ix.
3  The psychological section with which the Aesthetic opens is liable to receive
a great deal more attention than it deserves. All that can safely be said of it is